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o n May 23,1847. over 5,000 people garhered in (he Kensington district 

of Philadelphia to lay the cumer^iucie fur the new St. Augustine Church. 
The new building &at atop the ashy remains of the old one that a nativisc 
mob, incited by leaders of the Native American Party and some local 
evangelical Proiescani clergymen, had burned three years earlier. Bishop 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, accompanied by a large number of Catholic priest^ 
presided over the celebration. In the middle of a keynote speech dealing 
mosQy with the new church and what it would o^er to its parishioners, the 
Rev. Dr. James Ryder of Holy Cross College took a moment to address the 
nativist accusation “that no Catholic would bear arms against a Catholic 
nation" or support a war against a Catholic country. “The contrary,” 
proclaimed Ryder, “was now fully established.” He pointed to the many 
faithful Catholic soldiers “in the field of (derations” in the war against 
Mexico. What Ryder did noi know was that, in a few short months, an 
entire battalion of mosdy American Catholic deserters would be captured 
near Mexico City. The reaction to the capture of these men. known a.s the 
San Patridos, would demonsuate that the issue of Catholic loyalty during 
the U. S.-Mexican War had not in fact died out by the middle of 1847. 
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Moreover, the same and-CathoUc sendmeni that had led to the aitacl: on St. 
Augu sdne Church in 1814 and the quesiioni n 3 of Catholic loyalty per>i ^ted 
throughout the war,' 

The New York Herald remajked on alleged Catholic religious affinity 
with the enemy at the very beginning of the war in May 18^6: 

The secret of the desertions from General Taylor sse believe is this: A 
large proportion of the rank and file are Dutch and Irish Catholics. The 

river opposite Matamoras being only three hundred yards wide, the 
ringing of die bell for matins, vespers, mass, the elevation of die host, &c„ 
in town, is distinctly heard on the opposite shore. At the signal, these 
good Christians were in the habit, even if in the midst of the drill, of 
suspending it for the superior duty of their religious genune:tion$ (nr]. 
Conscquence-^ome rattaned one fine morning: and the next consequence 
wat desertion.' 

Some soldiers accused an Irish Catholic priest residing in Mexico of 
inflaming religious tensions among American troops in order lo induce 
desertion by Catholic soldiers. But an American correspondent in Mexico 
for the Journal of Commerce blamed the desertion of '‘Romish soldiers” on 
the influence of Mexican priests. Nativisis commonly viewed the Roman 
Catholic Church as monolithic, and the fact that priests in Mexico 
encouraged American Catholic soldiers to give up arms led many anti- 
Catholic Americans lo believe that priests in the United Slates must be 
doing the same.' 

Mexican generals and government officials distributed many broadsides 
throughout the war. offering land and money lo American deserters. 
Oftentimes. Mexican propaganda referred explicitly to religion when 
addressing German* and Irish-Americans, One broadside in particular 
caught the attention of the American press, because it appeared soon after 
the capture of the San Patricios, Addressed by Santa Anna lo “Calholic 
Irishmen," it appealed to them to “Come over lo us; you will be received 
under the laws of that truly Christian hospitality and good faith which Irish 
guests are enotled to expect and obtain from a Catholic nation," Santa 
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Anna (hen asked, 'is religion no longer the ^ngesi of all human bonds?" 
Aware of nativis( riots and church bumiogs in the United States, he 
pointedly demanded: “What? Can you flghi by the side of those who put 
fue to your temples in Boston and Philadelphia?... Are Catholic Irishmen 
to be the destroyers of Catholic temples, murderers of Catholic priests, and 
the founders of heretical rites in this pious nation?’*^ 

In 1847 the vast majority of soldiers believed that the San Patricios 
were almost eodrely Irish-Catholic, and it is easy to see why. The battalion 
flag was made of green silk. On one side was a Mexican coat of arms and 
the phrases. '‘Liberiad por la Republica Mexican," and "Erin go bragh." On 
the other side was an emblazoned figure of St. Patrick and the words "San 
Patricio." American soldiers generally assumed that the men of the San 
Patricio battalion had joined the Mexican military out of religious 
sentiment.' 

American Catholics pointed out that many of the San Patricios were not 
Irish and ascribed complaints about their branding and hanging not to Iri^h- 
Americans bui to Mexican propagandists. George Wilkins Kendall of the 
New Orleans Picayune wrote from Mexico that Irish soldiers had been the 
most vigorous denunciators of John Riley and his seventy-two man 
battalion. Indeed, Irish-Americans, already facing the usual mockery and 
ill treatment in the army, worried even more following the capture of the 
San Patricios, Raphael Semmes summed up their sentiment about the San 
Patricios’ punishment: ‘The brave Irish... were the more rejoiced at this 
event than the native-born Americans even, as they had felt keenly the 
stigma which this conduct of their countrymen had cast upon them 

Much like the San Patricios’ contemporaries, historians differ over the 
ethnic/religious composition of the San Patricio battalion, as well as the 
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motives for desertion of the immigrant soldiers who joined it. In his 
dissertation, XDennis Joseph Wynn argues that the soldiers deserted mainly 
because of hai^h discipline and disciimination. with religion being of less 
consequence, Robert RyaJ Miller maintains that for propaganda purposes, 
Mexico emphasized the Irish-CathoUc identity of die San Patricios much 
more than did the soldiers themselves. Disagreeing with both of these 
historians is Peter F. Stevens, who alone makes use of John Riley's own 
letters in British and Mexican archives. Stevens a^ues that nativism and 
anti-Catholicism drove Catholic immigrant soldiers like Riley to desert, and 
that many of the Irish in paracular likened the United Stales' attack on 
Mexico to that of England's occupation of Ireland, both being cases of 
AnglO'Saxonists subjugating purportedly inferior Catholic populations.^ 
The story of the San Patricios illustrates the far-reaching effects of anti- 
Catholic sendtneni and the oftentimes difficult experience of foreign-bom 
soldiers in the U. S. army. But anti-Catholicism was intertwined with the 
war in a far deeper manner than that suggested by the mere Questioning of 
American Catholic loyalty or the San Patricio incident, for it formed part of 
the popular cultural/religious/political drive for lerriiorial aggrandizement 
known as '^Manifest Destiny.' This belief, a major driving force behind the 
war. held that American Anglo-Saxons, by reason of their cultural and 
racial superiority, were destined to extend themselves and their republican 
institutions of civil and religious liberty throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, if not the world. Americans would accomplish this feat 
preferably through example, but if necessary by conquest. Racially and 
religiously different from the largely Protestant United States. Mexico 
served as Che most obvious target of this sentiment, as it had during the 
debate in 1844 and 1845 over Che annexation of Texas. Americans 
commonly blamed what they perceived as a weak race and its decrepit, 
idolatrous religion for their southern ne^hbor's social and political 
problems. Indeed, to these American observers, taking civil and religious 
liberty to a country like Mexico virtually assured the advancement of that 
country. Yet if the United States annexed Mexico, the incoiporaiion of 
millions of foreign Catholics and non-Anglo-Saxons might endanger Che 
very republican values that AmericaJis sought to preserve and spread. 
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Barialiai (Washington. J999), 76, 93. 295. 
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Anti-Catholicism had always existed in (he English colonies and in the 
United States, but it had Iain relatively dormant since the time of the 
Revolution. Prior to the 1830s anti-Catholic prop^anda mostly took the 
form of religious polemics and apobgedcs. But by the nud> 1830s and* 
Catholics found that defomalory accusations against Catholics, as well as 
sensational stories of conniving Jesuits and sordid convents, were much 
more elective than apologetics in shaping popular opinion of Roman 
Catholicism. The burning of a convent and school by a xnob in ($34 in 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, reinforced the fact that anti-Catholicism in the 
United States had entered a realm where coaspiracorial propaganda could 
motivate Americans to commjt acts of violence.® The Rev. Lyman Beecher 
and Samuel F. B. Morse, in books published the year after the riot, gave 
definition, purpose, and direction (o this nascent, more virulent anti- 
Catholicism. Both men's writings would greatly influence Americans' 
opinion of immigraticn and Roman Catholicism. 

Beecher despised Catholicism as a barbaric, brutish religion rife with 
ignorance. In A Plea for the West, he warned Americans that their 
providential mission to lead the world hinged on “the religious and political 
destiny" of (he West. The main barrier in the way of this American mission 
was the horde of ignorant Roman Catholic immigrants coming to America 
who, guided by foreign priests, would soon “throw down our free 
institutions." Catholic bishops and priests, who refused to assimilate and 
held complete sway over their flock, sought to esl^lish Catholic schools 
and churches in the West. According to Beecher, ail true republicans and 
Protestants were thus called to stop the influx of Catholic immigrants 
through legislation and establish schools in the West to counter “the 
predominant influence of tiie society of Jesuits." Beecher warned 
Americans that Roman Cathdicism was not just a religious threat, but also 
a danger to political liberty.^ 

Morse took Beecher's rhetoric a step further in Foreign Conspiracy and 
Imminent Dangers. These books came with glowing recommendations 
from a number of New York ministers, as well as nativist and anti-CaihoUc 
newspapers. like die New York Journal of Commerce, the Christian 
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Advocate, and ihe Boston Recorder. Whereas Beecher seemingly accused 
only Jesuits and clergy of ill intent, Morse implicated all Catholics in a vast 
conspiracy to destroy civil and religious liberty. He likened Catholic 
immigrants to an army, calling them ■‘phesi-ridden troops, . , with their 
Jesuit o^icers well skilled in all the arts of darkness.” Their purpose was 
to undermine Protestantism and republicanism in America, claimed Morse, 
and thereby harm the republican and Protestant cause everywhere. Thus, 
he declared, ii was foolhardy and dangerous to continue to giant the 
foreign-bom equal political rights with native-born Americans, “Popery,” 
claimed Morse, “while it is the natural antagonist of Pioiestanrism, is 
opposed in its whole character to Republican liberty.”'^ 

Helped along in the 1840s by the tangibility of an increasing number of 
Irish and German immigrants that seemed to confirm the fears of Morse and 
Beecher, theological anti-Catholicism and political nativism combined 
under the aegis of republicanism into one common front against the Roman 
Catholic Church and its adherent:. Th i s merger of the two transcended the 
usual Protestant disputes with Catholic theology or nativist attempts to 
strengthen naturalization law&.‘' In 1844 it contributed to church burnings 
and fatal mob violence against Catholics in Philadelphia.’^ It also lay 
behind the oft-scated accusation that Roman Catholics could never be 
faithful citizens of the United Slates, because their allegiance to the Pope 
prevented them from fully supporting the existence of civil and religious 
liberty In terms of the war with Mexico, this anti-Catholicism allowed 
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Americans lo question the loyalty of immigrants and Catholics, even as it 
gave congressmen a familiar language with which lo support or oppose the 
annexation of Mexican territory. 

Historians have investigated the relationship between anti'Catholicism 
and the war, but never in a comprehensive way. Ray Allen Billingion. for 
instance, claims that the war had obvious religious connotations, but spends 
little time exploring them. Clayton Sumner Ellsworth, in an essay 
published in 1940. surveys the attitudes of American churches and 
denominations toward the U. S.^Mexican War. He makes only passing 
mention of anti-Catholicism, however, identifying it as a much weaker 
motive behind evangelical Protestant suppon for the war than geographical 
proximity to Mexico and denominations' traditional views on war.'^ 

Other historians, such as Ted C. Hinckley, John R. Bodo, Richard J. 
Carwardine, Mark Y. Hanley, and E>onald K, Gonell, base their conclusions 
regarding the U. S.-Mexican War and and-Calholicism largely on the 
findings of Ellsworth and BilUngton.*^ In recent years, however, a few 
scholars have reexamined the relationship between aoti-Calholicismand the 
war, but only within the limited context of American soldiers' attitudes 
toward Mexicans and their religious practices. For example, Robert W 
Johannsen finds a clear connection between nativism in the United States 
and soldiers' negative opinions of Mexican Catholicism, vs^ereas Richaid 
Bruce Winders a^ues that one cannot discern "if these observers were truly 
outraged by the church as they saw it or if they were merely expressing the 
anti-Catholic sentimeac that already existed in the United States during the 
1840s," Neither historian explores the relationship to any great degree. 

The only book-length treatment of the link between aati-Calholicism 
and the U. S.-Mexican War is the dissertation by Isaac McDaniel. His main 
concern is whether the war increased or decreased ano-Catholicism m the 
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United Slates, McDaniel views naiivism as primarily an ethnic, and not 
religious, phenomenon, and argues that bigotry lessened once Prolestant 
soldier'i fought alongside valiant Irish and German Catholics. These 
soldiers, he says, returned home less anti-Catholic than they had been 
before the war, and their attitudes affected popular opinion well into the 
1850s. This conclusion is much the same as that of John Tracy Elbs. Yet 
such an argument fails to account for the wide popularity of nativism in the 
1850s.''' 

Historians have given much less ariention to the connection between 
anti-Catholicism and Manifest Destiny. Most historians who have 
examired Manifest Destiny have done so within ihe context of racism. 
Reginald Horsman and Thomas R. HieiaJa both cite racism and 
ethnocentrism as integral elements of the American drive for additional 
teiriioiy. However, although they discuss Auglo-Saxonism (or. in the ca.se 
of Horsman, emphasize it>, neither connects Mexico’s Roman Catholicism 
to the American denigratitm of Mexico. Yet most Anglo-Saxonist 
Americans considered the spread of Protestantism as inseparable riom their 
nation’s territorial growth,” 

Frederick Merk and Albert K. Weinberg are two historians who do 
examine the religious aspects of Manifest Destiny. Merk identifies the 
concept of religious freedom as an important feature of that doctrine. 
However, in his discussion of the U. S.-Mexican War he docs not explore 
anti-Catholicism's role in this drive for religious bberty. Weinberg links 
American expansionism with Xalvinistic pride and equalitarianism.*’ He 
argues that the mission of the United States was not necessarily to elevate 
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Ladn Americans, but rather to provide for the free development of 
Americans, who had been blessed by God with liberty,’^ 

The U. S.'Mexican War provides a striking example of how the idea of 
American expansion had become intertwined with anii'CathoUcism both in 
rhetoric and sendmeni. Expansionist ambitions during the war combined 
with American suspicions about the Catholic Church as a “Man of Sjn“ that, 
having already impeded Mexico’s economic, social, political, and religious 
progress, aspired to do (he same to the United Slates. Beginnini in laic 
1847 Congress deliberated over the size and shape of what was certain to 
be a substantial Mexican cession of territory to the United States. As spring 
approached in 1 $48. the Senate began also to consider the treaty signed at 
(^adalupe near Mexico's most sacred Roman Catholic shrine. In a debate 
similar in style and substance to the one almost four years earlier over 
Texas annexation, anti-Catholicism infused much of the Anglo-Saxonist 
and republican rhetoric employed both to support and oppose aggressive 
Manifest Destiny. The employment of anti-Catholicism riietoric in both 
debates illustrates the promineuce and malleability of and-Catholic 
arguments in the 1840s and shows that one did not need to be an avowed 
nativisi or Native American Party member to use them. The utilization of 
this rhetoric also suggests that, at the very least, historians need to give 
greater anention and nuance to the vari^ roles nativism played in the 
1840$. 

In May and June of 1844. representatives and senators who supported 
Texas annexation, incorporating religious-tinged rhetoric similar to that of 
Morse and Beecher, spoke of the United Staiea’ Manifest Destiny. ITiey 
referred to the enlargement of “the area of liberty” or the “area of freedom,” 
and foresaw the spread of “freedom’s pure and heavenly light” and the 
regenerative power of republican principles throughout North America. 
They also denigrated Mexicans in a manner similar to nadvist depiedons of 
American Catholics and immigrants as a people dangerous to 
republicanism. Mexicans were barbarous, superstitious, unfit to rule over 
Anglo-Saxons and too dissimilar to live beside them and unable to sustain 


'* Fredenck Merk. Sfanifest Destiny and Mission tn Ameiican History: A 
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republican government. In the words of Senator James Buchanan, who 
would soon serve as James K. Polk's secretary of slate, "our race of men 
can never be subjected to the imbecile and indolent Mexican race" that had 
ftuled to protect the liberty, property, and religion of the Texans. 

Democratic congresamaji James E. Bclscr of Alabama depicted Texas 
as a land of promise and plenty for potential American immigrants Ifom all 
sections of the counoy; "The adventurer, whether from the East or the 
West, the North or the South, would find a home there," More imponandy, 
American Christians could take their Bibles to Texas and live "under a 
government which tolerates all religions and legalizes none" (whether 
Protestant or Catholic). Provideniiai design might someday lead Americans 
even to the "ancient palace of the Montezuma-s," making the United Slates 
(or the un-annexed but still Anglo-Saxon Republic of Texas) a bulwark of 
liberty in a despotic world, Belser's reference to religious freedom was an 
implicit denunciation of Mexico’s consdruiional guarantee that Roman 
Catholicism was forever to be the official state religion. It was deseed to 
appeal to northern congressmen who. reluctant to add anoiher slave state 
into the Union, might be willing to do so for reasons of religious liberty and 
the spread of the Bible.^* 

Congressmen from other slave slates similarly used this religious liberty 
(heme and often used hanh anti-CathoUc language in their support of Texas 
annexation. Robert J. Walker, senator from Mississippi and soon lo be 
Polk’s secretary of the treasury, blamed repeated Mexican revolutions on 
Mexico’s "mercenary army" and 

a cruel, ambiuous, aod liceuiious pricsihood. cruel aod capacious, ready 
10 esiablish the inquisition, denouncing liberty of conscience as a crime, 
and yet with scarcely even a ptofeseion of piety, pre-emioent only for the 
rncst daring profligacy and the most revolting licentiousness. Such, with 
very few exceptions, are the army and priesdiood of Mexico. 


CongressiomiGlobf, SS^Qing,. i*' wss.. Appendix, 726: ibid., iT’Ccng.. 2““se8s.. 
43,86,393. 

fbid.. 28’ Cong., 1“ se«s., 525; ibid. 28’ Cong., 2"’ sess., 43. Bdser sttiiched to 
Che Whjg Party in 1848 anJ by tne mid>18S08 had become a leadiag inember of the 
Amencan Party, serving as president of the Alabama Stale Atnencaj) Republican 
Conveniion for ihe year 185 5. See a] so Texas' % own of Independence, in which 

the Texas delegaies wrote of Mexico: “ll denies us the righi of worshipping the AJmighly 
according lo ibe diciates of our own consdence, b> the support of a naiional reiigion. 
calculated to promote (he temporal mieresl of iis human funcUonanes, rather than the glor^ 
of the true and living God." The Oeelaranon of Independence Made by the Delegaies of the 
Peopleef Texas. mGeneralConvenrion, ui Washington. onMar. 2d. /5i5fHouswn, 1838), 
5 
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Walker went on to outline other reasons why Texas should become part of 
the United States, informing his fellow senators about the “ignorant and 
fanatical colored population upon the borders of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
in contact with the slave population," as well as the “mixed races" of 
Mexico. “Such a people,” argued Walker, neither could nor should “subdue 
and govern the American race in Texas 

Some of Walker’s colleagues spoke even more directly about an 
impending clash with Mexico, Missouri senator Thomas Hart Benton, who 
had proposed his own Texas annexation bill that sought to avoid war by 
requiring a treaty with Mexico before Texas’s entry into the Union, argued 
that AnglO'Texans and Mexicans could not live under the same 
government, because “natural and moral causes forbid it." Those “nacural 
and moral causes" were di^erences in race, language, and religion. Benton 
presented Texas annexation as one aspect of a larger “conflict of necessity 
between two races," and nc«ed with aplomb that “the vanguard of the 
Anglo-Saxon race would be obliged to conquer 

Representative John W. Tibbaits of Kentucky brought the rhetoric of 
repubUcan Manifest Destiny to bear in his support of Texas annexation: “It 
will extend the principles of civil and religious Ubcrty, for they march pari 
passu with the migrations of the Anglo-Saxon race." The Democrat quoted 
fellow Kentuckian, Henry Clay. Aldiough as chc 1S44 Whig presidential 
candidate Clay opposed the annexation of Texas, in 1820 he had urged 
Americans to emigrate to Texas: 

The question was. by whose race it (Texas) shall be peopled. In our 
haods, it will be peopled by the sons of freemen, carrying with them our 
language, our laws, and our liberties, establishing on the prairies of Texw 
temples dedicated lo the simple and devout modes of worship of God. 
inddeoi to our religion; and temples dedicated to chat freedom which we 

adore next to them. In the hands of others, it may become the babiianon 
of despotism and slaves, subject to the vile dominion of the inquisition and 
supersiibon, 

Tibbacts shrewdly used Clay’s own words of nearly twenty-five years 
earlier regarding the settlement of Texas (not its annexation, as Tibbatts 
implied) to expound what had become three of Che main arguments for that 
republic’s annexation: race, religion, and republicanism.^ 


“ Cong re nmol Globe, 28"* Cong,, Append/*. 557. 

” Ibid.. 576, ibid.. 28'" Cong . 1“ se«s.,655. 

^ ibid., 28"’Cong., ]“ ataa., AppeodU. A46. 450 
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Noithem congressmen also used racist and anii'CathoUc language in 
support of Texas annexaiion Some, like Democtac Al^d P. Slone of 
Ohio, invoked “Providence" and the “destiny*' of Americans to erect 
“temples dedicated to liberty . , . over the graves of the Montezumas " 
Others, such as Arkansas senator and Democrat Chester Ashley, pratsed the 
Anglo-Saxons of Texas, who unlike the weak races of Mexico had 
successfully resisted European encroachment, William J, Brown, a House 
member from Indiana, predicted that republican govemmeni would 
eventually reach “to Patagonia’s snow-invested wilds." Although he 
refused to speculate on whether these future republics would join the 
American Union as states, he assured his fellow represencaiives that "their 
destinies will be guided by Anglo-Saxon hands." Indeed, according to 
Brown only devout Proiesiani Anglo-Saxons, in whose “veins coursed the 
blood of ancestors who had perished for liberty," could sustain republican 
government.” 

Democratic senator Sidney Breese of Illinois found it natural that 
people of "our own blood and lineage—of kindred institutions, manners, 
laws, customs, religion, and language" would want to join the United States. 
Breese’s Democratic counterpart in the House of Representatives. John A. 
McClemand. echoed the senator’s comments; 

I for exiending ib« shield of the AjD«ric» Union over our kindred of 
Texas; tbe^ are bone of our booe, and flesh of our flesh. They are the 
same glorious Anglo-Saxon race, whose high destiny is to civilize and 
Cbristianizc the world. 

McClemand’s missionary language ^d expansionist talk harmonized well 
with the raciaL cultural, and religious argumenis of his colleagues.^ 

In the opinion of New Hampshire Democrat Levi Woodbury, the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘'mission on earth" was peacefully to spread "the school- 
house and village church" all chc way to the Pacific Ocean. The United 
Stales should never admit foreigners who were '‘pagans and monarchists" 
unfamiliar with American insiiiutions. warned Woodbury, but it should 
always welcome stales such ^ Texas that were governed by people similar 
in religion, race, language, and political pracbce. Moreover, the Texans had 
established a republic. Mexico, according to the senator, had infringed 
upon the settlers’ rights of religion and freedom of conscience through the 
establishment of Roman Catholicism. To see "Saxon blood humiliated, and 


Ihid., 2$'* Cong.. 2"^ «ss.. 96-97.227.286, 
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enslaved (o Moors, Indians, and mongrels" was more than Woodbury could 
stand. Annexation would further '‘the progress of humanity and 
civilization," liberty, and "religious freedom.”^ 

Those who opposed the entry of Texas into the Union used the Anglo- 
Saxoniat and rehgiou» language of their opponents, but in a very different 
way. Most were Whigs from northern or border slates, although some 
southern Whigs opposed annexation on constitutional grounds. The latter 
group's o[^siiion aJso came from AUaniic coastal slates that feared a 
further loss of political power to the West. For example, Representative 
Kermeih Rayner of North Carolina ^reed with most others that Mexicans 
were indolent and that Texans were loveis of liberty and heirs to the 
American republican dream. But he wanted to 'Yein in westward 
movement," He aUo believed that acceptance of another independent 
republic into the Union by Congressional act alone was unconstitutional.^^ 
Others integrated religious and racial language in opposition to the 
annexation of Texas, The Whig senator from Kentucky, James T. 
Morehead. warned that if the United Stales could admit "white foreigners," 
then it could also welcome '1^lack foreigners" Liberians, and even Chinese 
as American citizens. Senator William L. Dayton of New Jersey agreed 
with Morehead. Invoking nativisi fears, the Whig pointed out that German 
and Irish immigranU had received citizenship in the Republic of Texas after 
a residency of only six months. Such people still ow^ "allegiance to the 
sovereignties under which they were bom" and could not yet be trustworthy 
citizens of the United States, Dayton noted that European imnugrants 
arriving at Boston and New York had to wait at least frve years before 
naturalization and full pohtical rights. Moreover, 'Yepresenlation would be 
given for Mexican peasants, and Indians now admitted to citizenship in 
Texas" under the plan of armexation. Worst of ali, Texas’s entry to the 
Union would set a precedent for "the extension of the rq>resenlaiion of 
negro population," because under Mexican law blacks held citizenship in 
the areas of New Mexico that Texas claimed.” 

The use of Mexico as an example of CathoUcism run amok and as 
evidence demonscraiive of Protestant America’s greatness gained new 
effectiveness thanks to the debate over Texas annexation. In 1847 and 
184S, the question of what to do with lands conquered during the war with 
Mexico further inflamed this racial and religious frietoric By the time 
American troops occupied Mexico City in September 1847, Nicholas P, 


Ibid.. 236,764-73: ittd. 28* Cong,, sess„ 299. 

^ IbuL, 2S'"Coiig., 2“ itit .AppendU. 384. 410; ibid., 2 $“ Coag..2'^ scss., 335 
^ /Wd., 28*" Cong., S* 28 i, 332. iWJ., 28* Cong., 2*" . 388-89. 
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Trisi had been in Mexico for over four months. His first serious 
negoiiaiions began in late August, following an "armistice" between 
General Winfield Scon and General Antonio Ldpez de Santa Anna. During 
the talks, the diplomat thought that the prospects of peace were "most 
auspicious." If his efforts at oegoliadon failed. Trisi had another option in 
mind that he found to be "the preferable one." On August 24, he had 
written to Secretary of State James Buchanan to inform him that without a 
quick peace, Mexico City would have to be occupied and the Mexican 
government absort)ed. American troops could then permanently occupy the 
ponions of the country that the United Slates would have received through 
negotiation anyway. The Mexican Cathobc hjeranchy did not oppose 
American occupation, Trisi claimed; "Strange and incredible as it may 
seem . . . this wish is extensively enterfaiued even among the clergy," 
According to Trist, the clergy desired American rule “after the fashion of 
that exercised by Spain." because they had discovered during the war that 
Americans respected "church property instead of subjcciing it to 
contributions & forced loans, and threatening it with wholesale 
confiscation."® 

Trist’s efforts at peace failed, however, and Scott ended the armistice 
on September 6,'‘ American troops then fought their way to victory at 
Mexico City between September 8 and 14. In October, President Polk 
officially recalled Trisi and revoked his treaty-making powers. Before 
receiving these orders, however, Trisi sent a lengthy communique to 
Buchanan explaining the "present crisis" of political squabbling in Mexico. 
Many parties disagreed over how best to treat the Americans, but Trisi 
seemed to think that "the higher clergy" were the most influential. He 
believed dial if he could use to American advantage their fear of forced 
contributions and loans, then die United States could gain territoiy "rich 
beyond calculation in numberless sources of commercial prosperity. & 
abounding in everything that can make a country desirable." Trisi claimed 


K, Jack Bauer, Jhe MeMcan War. York, 1974). 306-07, Trisi w 

Buchanan, Aug. 24.1847, b William R. Maanmg.ed. The Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Vnittd States: Inter-Atnerican Agairs. l>i}Tl860 (12 vols..Washingioo, DC. 1932-39), 

" Oat of the mo.st conteauous b&ues during the discussbns wa& Mexico's desire lo 
exclude slavery from an' lerriiory that it ceded to Uie Uniied Stales, The Mexican 
diplomau, aware of anu*Caiholic fears among ihe Arreiican population, drew this pointed 
comparison co emphasise the Mexican distaste for ilavety; what "it it were proposed to Die 
people of the Unned States that the Inquisition should be iherem established ' on former 
American tcrriioiy? See Trisi to Buchajuin. Sept. 4, 1$4?, in Manning. cd.. Diplonuiiir 
Cc/rrejpO'wJence, 8:938*39. 
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that even though “freedom of worship would be the immediate 
consequence” of American annexation, the members of Che Mexican 
Catholic hierarchy were willing to undergo ‘*this evil" to ensure “the 
security of ihdr property.”^^ 

What really astonished Trist was that “the lower cle^y" reportedly held 
the same view as their superiors. His opinion of Mexico's parish priests 
and monks was ^ from complimentary. He described them as 

Ia 2 y, ignorant and stupid monks, whose views do not extend beyond the 
round of purely animal enj oyments, of which their lives are made up. and 
who have in their diaiaclers no element whatever for an tsprit dz cevpj, 
save the common love and greed after, money and property, mixed up 
with an idol-worship fanaticism (for with them, religion is sheer idolatry 
& burning of candles) no less gross and base dun their gluttony db 
lasciviousness. 

Yet in this one case, Trist believed that even though the priests bad “but 
hiile purity to boast of," they, as much as the bishops, feared “the downfall 
of the Church itself." Trist related the clergy’s opinion, high and low, to his 
conviction thai the Roman Catholic Church’s Influence in Mexico depended 
entirely on its material wealth, 

Trist received Polk’s orders to leave Mexico in November, but he 
Ignored them and did not return home. Instead, he continued to negotiate 
with Mexican authorities, believing that his deparuire would deprive the 
United Scales of its best oppwtunity lo end the war and fulfill its territorial 
demands. “ Interestingly, in light of his previous advocacy of occupation, 
he now worried that the war was becoming one solely of conquest and not 


Tnsi 10 Buchanan, Ocl. 25.1847. ibid., 958-59,962 
" , 959. Trisi uill enienamed the idea <>f a permaiieai military occupaiioo of 

afxiund 30.000 iroops he had back in Augusu bul be now added one caveai; the “one 
serious evil” ihai might emerge from such ao enterprise would be “ihe innoculatioo of oui 
race wiih (he virus of Spanish comipiion jn office." Sec ibid.. 963. See also Wallace Ohn, 
DtfiQj\t?faccmai£r: f4k>¥:>iasTrisiin\h€Mexican W<ir (CollegeStadoa 1997), 114. Ohrt 
(races Trist’s “strong antipathy for the clencs” ooi jusi to his personal eipcricnce with the 
“opulence" of Mexican churches, but also (c '‘the influence of Thomas Jefferson" and the 
laltcc’!^ opinion thai Roman Catholic pnests natural (yraao. 

“ S« PaulH. Bergeron. The tresidencyof Jamts K. PpW(L awrence, 1987), lOO-Ol. 
Bergeron demoustrares that Polk's desire to recall Trut evolved over time, as American 
victories mounted and Mexico rehiaed to nesoiiaie. Folk was jnhappy with the armisiice 
following the battles of Contreru and Chuiubusco. but decided lo wail and see if Trist cou Id 
negotiate a peace. But in October “the Polk admiiisiraiion had by now despaired of 
negouaiioas" and decided to recall Trist. Moreover, according to Bergeron, “Polk had 
beguo to question Trisf’s lapabiliiiei'* by (hat time. 
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one aimed ai securing a peace. That wanted the United States to look on 
Mexico with “motives of philanthropy,” rather than “motives of ambition/’ 
He explained this in a teller to Buchanan on December 6, a dispatch in 
which he also spelled out the extent of his belief in Manifest Destiny and 
the regenerative powers of American republican institutions on Mexico. 
Trist contrasted Mexico with the United States to prove his point; “What 
is the character of this country, as compared with ours?*' His answer was 
that ‘'Providence” had made Americans "One Bein^'' a stable nation with 
a republican government. Indeed, the United Slates' republican principle 
of participatory government had placed it above all other nations of the 
earth. B ut “Mexico occupies the very lowest point of the same scale. ” Trist 
found Mexico to be “an incoherent collection of fragments of the human 
family,” a “helpless multitude” ruled over by a government “destitute of all 
semblance of stability and bent upon robbing its own people.” In short, 
according to Trist, Mexico behaved in an un-Christian and uncivilized 
manner, 

Meanwhile, in Washington rumors circulated that Bishop John Hughes 
of New York was going to replace Trist as the United States’ chief peace 
negotiator with Mexico There was no truth to that claim, but the fact that 
Hughes preached a sennon in the House of Representatives on December 
12, 1847, fueled speculation that he was really in Washington for some 
other reason. Hughes thus handed anti-Catholic forces another issue at a 
most inopportune time. Except for a small number of newspapers, 
however, there was little wrinen about Hughes’s trip to Washington that 
December. The Norwmif/nreWgencer predicted that the bishop would boon 
be named a peace commissbner “for the purpose of bringing about, if 
possible, a pacific disposition on the part of the Mexicans." But the New 
York Herald claimed that Hughes wanted such a post, because he and his 
fellow American bishops supported the armexaiitm of “All Mexico” as 
“beneficial to their church, both in Mexico and in the United States.” In 
January and Februaiy 1848, the Herald and other newspapers mixed 
speculation over a possible diplomatic role with this alleged official 
Catholic support for All Mexico. The Herald disliked Hughes for what it 
called his “double capacity as politician and clergyman,” The paper also 
was unhappy that Hughes’s political capital was rapidly growing, thanks to 
the fact that Mexico was a Catholic country. As evidence, they pointed not 
just to his sennon before Congress, but also to his desire “to go as one of 
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the commissioners to Mexico," cafling the idea another "preposterous 
exhi bilion" on ihe part of ihe bishop 

The All Mexico debate in Congress between December 1847 and 
March 184$ obscured (he Hughes issue. News that on February 2 Trist and 
his Mexican counterparts had signed a treaty ai Guadalupe buried ii 
completely.” Meanwhile, Cemgress discussed how best to reach peace with 
Mexico. Some members reflecied the growing seniimeni voiced in certain 
leading newspapers that all of Mexico ought to be annexed. Many claimed 
chat Mexico's apparent intransigence left no other solution- Frequently, 
proponents of this position argued that totaJ annexation not only was the 
best means of promptly ending the war, but also the providential fulfillment 
of America’s Manifest Destiny (o overspread the continent with its people 
and (heir republican institutions. In this manner, Anglo^axons could 
migrate with their institutions at the same time they worked to uplift the 
inferior races of Mexico.'* 

Embodied in this support for Manifest Destiny and accusations of 
Mexican infenority was the drive to spread religious freedom to Mexico. 
Most Americans understood that when one spoke of extending freedom of 
religion to Mexico, one invariably meant spreading Proiesrant Christianity 
and ending the official and unofficial dominance of Roman Catholicism. 
For instance. Sidney Breese agreed with most of his fellow senators that 


” Haiionnl fmelUfiencer, Dec. 17, 1847: New Yjik Herald. Dec. 14. 1547. Jau. 3. 
1848; louesborougb (1^ and Independent Journal. Pd3 2. 184$. Sec also John 
Hughes, Christtofnty. the Only Source of Moral Social, and Poliilcal Regeneration (New 
York, 1848). fn his sermon, Hughes said nothing of the U. S.-Mexican War and spoke 
iQaiaW oT religion!* maners. 

Tbe idea of ibe Hughes mission to Mexico also faded from headlines, because 
oauvisis had a never accusation: the bishop had now set his si^ts on the title of American 
ambassador to papal Rome, a poieniiaJ po&iiion ihai was under debate in Congreee 
concurratly with the ueaiy deliberaiioos. York Herald. Jan. 9, 1848. 

” See John D. P, Puller. The Movement for the AcatusttioH of All Mexico. 1846-1S48 
(1936: rep., New York, 1969), for what is still the best full-length treaimeal rf the All 
Mexico debate aad ns relationship to the belief in Anericaii Manifest Destiny. Fuller 
blames tlie ^lure of the push for All Mexico m pan on slaveholder fears dial Mexico might 
enter the Union as a free temiory. todeed. Fuller finds that most supporters of All Mexico 
Lved in New York and the Wc«t. not in eouibem stales, Co tlw end, it was Uic am«al vf 
Tfist^s treaty that look the wind out of the sails of the All Mexico movement, because it 
offered to Americans an honorable peace along with sufficient lerritonal gains (137, 155- 
63). In DavidM. Fletcher. The Diplomacy of Annexation: Texoi. Oregon, and ike Mexican 
War {Columbia. MO, 1973), 551 -67, the author also offers a good but much shorter analysis 
of how Ihe treaty helped to kill the All Mexico movement. Neither historian, however, 
discusses the uiiliaation by both sides in the debate of in^licii and explicit aoti-Caiholic 
rhetoric. 
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Mexicans were inferior. Yet this Oemocrai also believed that Mexicans 
were capable of “high improvement." All that Mexicans needed was 
American republican rule to secure ‘all their rights, civil and religious." 
With the proper "infusion of our own population," Providence would guide 
Mexico to the point where it would become a fitting complement to the 
Union. With this argument, Breese hoped to undercut (hose who opposed 
Mexican annexation because of Mexico's religion and racial makeup.’^ 
Democrats Lewis Cass and Daniel S. Dickinson also appealed to 
Providence in iheir support of annexation. Dickinsoc called North America 
"one great geographical system" in which "new races are presented for us 
to civilize, educate, and absorb." K was by providential design, claimed the 
New Yorker, that Mexicans were being forced "to give way (o a stronger 
race." Occupation of Mexico had come through “a special interposition of 
Providential favor" that would in mm allow Americans to extend civil and 
religious hbeny and morally elevate a popul alien that was currently 
incapable of self-govemmenL Similarly, in Cass’ s opinion Mexicans had 
shown themselves (o be "ignorant, feeble, and. if noi retrograding, 
stationary," As the leading prospect for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Cass stopped short of endorsing All Mexico, so a.s not to drive 
potential supporters away, and spoke instead of annexation in general. 
Americans had much to bring to such a population, according to Cass, and 
a cession of lerrilory from vanquished Mexico was one of the "legitimaie 
consequences" of the war. At his philanthropic best, Cass proclaimed that 
Americans could "meliorate their condition, civil, religious, social, and 
political." The hint of anti •Catholicism in Cass’s siaiemcnis was cast as a 
well-meaning effort to improve the religious lot of Mexico,*^ 

The Anglo-Saxonism and anti-Catholicism among the supporters of All 
Mexico was also seen among those who opposed the wholesale absorption 
of Mexico into the Union. In some ways, such sentiment was even more 
prominent among these opponents. Unlike the advocates of massive 
annexation, who had to explain the elaborate methods by which the 
Mexican population would be regenerated (x otherwise positively affected 
by American rule, foes of All Mexico did not. They had only to draw the 


Confire^oitt 2 l G/ffbty 30''* Cong.. , Appendix, 340. 

^ Ibid.. 87.427. Peitiaps one of the most miefeamg reasons ofTcKd in support of All 
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Ugliest and most discouraging picture possible of Meicico to demonstrate the 

dangers of ^ei^.ing the country. 

One such senatot was John Bell of Tennessee. An opponent of All 
Mexico but a supped of limited annexation. Bell used considerable 
religious rhetoric in insisting chat American Anglo-Saxons were merely 
asserting “the natural superiority of their race.'’ His main worry about 
annexation was that the higher clergy and military officials of Mexico were 
“while.” which meant they would be loo ircublesome to subdue. For the 
“vast Indian population,” whom he labeled as an ignorani, superstitious, 
“degraded, d^ndeni, melancholy race,” the senator held only contempt. 
But he iheonzed that the Mexicans' greatest Inadequacy as a people was not 
their congenital racial defects. Rather, it was their “mummery” of a 
religion; 

The overweening influence of the hjerarchy, of ibe higher clergy, in 
mailers of Goverrunent concern, and the despotism which prevails in the 
religion of Mexico, are at once the evidence, and may be the cause, of this 
intellectual iofenonty. I say nothing of the Romish Church, as to its 
orthodoxy or otherwise. It may be the truest and purest of sects ... but it 
IS remarkable chat, from the days of Luther to this day. wherever 
Prolesunlism has prevailed, there you find planted deepest and strongest 
the seeds and the growth of civil liberty: and I affirm that where there is 
no freedom of religious inquiry, no religious toleration, there has been no 
such resurrection of mind as qualifies the inJubitants for the enjoyment of 
a free and equal OovemmeDt. 

Bell argued that the wealth of the Roman Catholic clergy would have to be 
confiscated if the country was to be regenerated and its debt paid in full. 
Taunting the Democrats and implying that they were in the pocket of the 
Catholic Church, Bell quipped: “How will you excuse yourselves to the 
new Pope of Rome and Bishq) Hughes?”^' 

Senator Joseph R. Underwood compared the annexationists who wanted 
“to overturn the civil and religious iastitutions of all other nations on this 
continent” to European crusaders whom, he noted. Providence had seen fit 
to evici from the Holy Land. “It is not in the nature of man to be caught true 
religion, or the true principles of civil liberty and republican government, 
at the point of the bayonet,” asserted Un^rwood. To emphasize this 
Statement, the senator boasted of his own Protestant faith and the United 


John Bcll,5ptf^c/e of John 3tlt, ofTennesstt. m the Mexican War, Delivered in the 
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Stales' churches, seminaries, and '‘ihiny*one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four preachers of the Gospel.” As much as any man, Underwood 
claimed, he wanted to see Chiisdanity spread throughout the world 
alongside republican government. But he wanted such evangelization only 
“throuih bright and peaceful example." Deapiie this lofty ihetoHc, 
Underwood's opposition to All Mexico was almost entirely political. The 
Kentuckian fear&J that the ‘‘voter of Oaxaca*' would know little and care 
even less about presidendal candidates and the politics of the Northeast, the 
basdon of his own Whig party. Like many other Whigs, Underwood saw 
in massive annexation the specter not only of a Union with too hetero¬ 
geneous a pK>pulation, but also a whede new Democratic constiruency.^' 

William Upham of Vermont also spoke in grandiose terms about the 
dangers of a “career of conquest” to the health of the American Republic. 
But like other senators fiom Kew England, such as Roger S. Baldwin and 
Albert C. Greene, Upham did not a^e primarily that the United Stales 
would degeneiale into an empire, as did the Roman RepubLc following its 
expansion. Rather. Upham and the others aimed direedy at the Mexicans, 
“a populadon utterly unfitted to the exercise of power in Government," in 
the words of Baldwin Describing Mexicans in much the same way that 
nativisis caricatured German and Irish immigiants. Upham declared that 
annexation “will bring ... an ignorant, d^raded population, wholly 
unprepared for the enjoyment of our tree and liberal instimtions.” Senator 
Greene agreed, arguing that the Consdtudon was ‘framed for an Anglo- 
Saxon race " not the peoples of Mexico, The unseated truth behind this 
racial and republican iheiorlc, of course, was that the New England senators 
feared the further decline of northeastern WTiig power as a consequence of 
westward expansion and the enfranchisement of a presumably non-Whig 
consdtuency.^’ 

Not to be outdone in his opposidon to All Mexico by New England 
Whigs, John C. Calhoun boldly announced on the floor of the Senate that 
“Ours is the government of the white man " Along with his belief that 
America would be engaging in a “fatal ciTori’ if it placed “the colored race 
on an equality with the white,” Calhoun argued that the annexation of All 
Mexico was “subversive of our free pt^ular institutions.” He based his 
argument on the suspicion that such a massive increase of territory would 
enhance the patronage powers of the president and result in a despotism. 
Besides. Calhoun maintained, the ideal of spreading “dvil and religious 
liberty over all the globe" was “a sad delusion." Only superior and 
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intelligent races could maimain a republic in the first place, Calhoun 
pointed ou(> and Mexicans were not such a people. Where there was 
“intelligence and wealth" in MexicOi it was “concentrated in the priesthood, 
who are naturally disinclined to that form of government." Calhoun was 
spcakiog specifically of the Mexican hierarchy, but by appealing to the 
belief in a natural disinclination among Catholic clergy to republicanism, 
he in part used an old anti>Catholic allegation that needed little 
embellishmeni or explanation." 

Although the Senate had the final say regarding the Mexican cession, 
representatives nonetheless spoke their mind about it. As in the Senate, 
parry and sectional affiliations influenced positions on policy. Vermont's 
George P. Marsh, for example, defended Senator Upham against charges 
that Whigs were neo-Pederalisi traitors because of their opposition to the 
war and All Mexico. In defending Upham, Marsh ncv^^eless berated 
Mexico for the “great wrongs” it had perpetrated against American citizens. 
Moreover, he said. Mexico was “cursed with the worst possible forms of 
misrule—the tyranny of the soldier and the tyranny of the priest." This 
situation made Mexicans “unfitted for self-government and unprepared Co 
appreciate, smiain, or enjoy, free inititutjons." What Marsh favored was 
not regeneration, since he did not believe such a thing was possible. Rather, 
he supported a just punishment, although not one motivated by the 
misguided ‘'spmi of revenge" that he saw in many of his cdlcagucs.*' 

Rhetoric like chat of Marsh's was common among representatives from 
all sections of the country who opposed All Mexico. One Mississippian 
opposed complete anDexation for (he reason that Mexicans would be too 
hard to subdue. It was not “the Spanish sword," he claimed, but “the 
subtlety of Spanish Jesuits" that had enabled Spain to rule disorderly 
Mexico for as long as it had. Connecticut congressman Truman Smith 
denigrated Mexicans as a “mixed race" that was “under (he control of the 
clergy in an extraordinary degree.’* As American troops in Mexico had 
noted, “the standard of morals is exceedingly low'’ and “the country is little 
better than a Sodom." DlinoLsan Orlando D. Ficklin also accused Mexico 


“ Ibid,. 50-52. 

“ Oeorge P. Mursti, Speech Mr. C. P. Marsh of Vemonr. cw the MeMcan War. 
Delivered in (he House of Representatives cf the US, Feb. 10, lfi48 (Washingu:>n. DC, 
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proposiuon shadowed fonb in the Govemmeil of this city, to rob the Catholic Churches in 
Mexico." See Edward C. CabcU, Speech of Mr. Cabell, of Florida, on the Mexican War. 
Delivered In the House of Representatives, March 4. J84d (Washington, DC, |I848|). 4. 
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of a commingled racial and religious Inferiority. Calling Mexico *‘a strange 
compound of color, language, habits, and religion," he argued that the 
"ignorant, degraded, and superstitious" people of Mexico had allowed the 
■‘pries! in his robes" to esl^lish "a despotism over the souls and bodies" of 
Mexicans. Indeed, it was that control, when combined with superstition and 
genera] ignorance that had allowed the clergy and military to dupe 
Mexicans into a war with the United States in the first place. Therefore, 
according to FickJin, lo oppose annexation was actually very patriotic, for 
who wanted such a people lobe included in the Union 

Native Arnerican Party members supported All Mexico, but would 
oppose the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. Their main criticism of the treaty 
would be that it naturalized Mexicans living in the uewly ceded territories 
of New Mexico and California. To Lewis C. Levin, the leading Native 
American congressional representative from Philadelphia, the treaty wa^ 
another facet of the Polk administration’s conspiracy to expand the 
Democratic Party's power and constituency by creating new Roman 
Catholic citizens. Yei despite Levin’s fears, the Native American Party as 
a whole advocated All Mexico out of a conviction that Protestant Anglo- 
Saxons might eventually regenerate and enlighten Mexico with American 
ministers, “an open Bible." and through "the moral power of our 
[republican] insiifuiions.""^ 

FoQowing months of speculation on Mexico's fumre. Polk received a 
copy of the Treaty of Guad^upe Hidalgo on Februaiy 19. Although he felt 
that “Mr. Trist has acted very badly" in ignoring his recall and continuing 
negotiations, the president conceded that if "the Treaty is one that can be 
accepted, it should not be rejected on account of his bad conduct," Polk’s 
cabinet members also condemned Trisi’s refusal ‘lo return to the U. S. 
when be was recalled," but they, too, agreed to examine the treaty. They 
decided to send the treaty to the Senate with the suggestion that only the 
article regarding Mexico’s rights involving land grants in Texas should be 
rejected. Thus, on February 22, the Polk administration forwarded to the 
Senate Trisi’s treaty, negotiated and signed by a diplomat without official 
plenipotentiary powers ** 

The debaie in the Senate lasted much longer than the president 
preferred. The unhappy fact for Polk was that senators in favor of All 
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Mexico joined forces in opposition lo the treaty with chose who wanted no 
cessioD whatsoever. As if he himself never analyzed actions for their 
political rantifications» the president complained that election-year concerns 
overrode all of the surface issues involved in the debate. It became obvious 
by March 7 chat the Senate had made significant changes to the treaty that 
Mexico might not accept. The largest modificadon, other than wholesale 
changes made to Article X, was the alteration of Article IX. The first 
paragraph of Anlcle IX was unconuoversial; it guaranteed full civil and 
property rights to Mexicans living on land that would become pan of the 
United Slates and allowed for the continuation of Mexican laws until the 
establishment of American authority. However this paragraph was 
followed by two others that stated the following; 

The same most ample guaranty shall be enjoyed by all ecclesiastics and 
religious corporations or communities, as «ell in the discha^ of the 
offices of their mioistry as in the enjoyment of thdr property of every 
kind, whether individual or corporate. This guaranty shall embrace all 
temples, houses, and edifices dedicated to the Roman Cathdlc worship, 
as well as all property destined to its support, or to that of schools, 
hospitals, aod other foundations for charitable or beneficent purposes. No 
property of this nature shall be considered as havi ng become the property 
of the American govemmeat, or as subject to be by it disposed of, or 
diverted to other uses. 

Finally, the relations and conununicatioo bet weeo the Catholics living 
in the terhiohes aforesaid, and their respective ecclesiastical authorities, 
shall be open, free, and exempt from all hindrance whatever, even 
although such authorities should reside within the hiruts of the Mexican 
republic, as defined by this treaty; and this freedom shall cootisue. so long 
as a new demarkation vf ccUesiaaiical districts shall not have been nude, 
conformably with the laws of the Roman Catholic church. 

This controversial portion of Article DC contained little that U. S- 
govemment officials and Amehcan army officers had not promised 
Mexicans and their church through various proclamations and overtures 
during the war. But many senators found it distasteful for a number of 
re^ons, not the least of which was the seeming special legal status it 
awarded to Catholics. They knew that such singular treatment would be 
unpopular among their constituents/’ 


* Senau Eacuiive Docutrunis, ’The Treaty beiaeen the United States and Mexico,” 
48.49; ^. Otary of Folk, i; 365-06, 371. 
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Senators debated Article DC for nearly ihree full days. On March 6, 
Senator James D. Wesicori. a Democrat from Florida, moved to strike out 
the second paragraph of Che part of Article IX dealing with Mexican bishops 
and their ecclesiastical powers in the ceded territories. But after much 
debate, the Senate adjourned without holding a vote on We$tcott's motion. 
The next day that chamber took up Westcott's motion once more and 
continued to debate Article DC, during which the senator was forced to 
withdraw his amendmem.^ 

Democrat Herschel V, Johnson of Georgia was the next senator to 
attempt to remedy what senators like Westcott viewed as Mexican clerical 
interference in whai was soon to be American territory. But racher chan 
trying to delete whole paragraphs in the manner of Westcott. he instead 
sought to insert at ibe end of the article a limitation on the Mexican 
church’s power: 

Provided nothing herein ccxitaioed shall be so construed as to secure to 
Roman Catholics their religious corporatic^s or communides or the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Roman Catholic church any other rights 
and privileges than such as are enjoyed by other religious sects, their 
coq)otations or communities, or ecclesiastical authorities, in the United 
Stales, 

Johnson's amendment, however, fell sixteen voles short of approval. 
Westcott Chen resubmitted his amendment and this time it came to a vote. 
With a vote of twenty-nine to eighteen, the Senate approved Westcott’s 
motion and removed the following paragraph ^m Article IX: 


Finally, the relatioos and commuiucacioo between the Catholics living in 
the territories aforesaid, and their respective ecclesiastical aulhoriiies, 
shall be open, ftee, and exempt from all hindrance whatever, even 
although such authorities should reside within the limits of the Mexxan 
republic, as defined by this treaty: and this freedom .shall continue, so bng 
as a new demarkation of ecclesiastical districts shall not have been made, 
coitfonnably with die laws of the Roman Catholic church 

At (his point, therefore, only one paragraph dealing with Roman 
Catholicism was left in the article John Davis, a Massachusetts Whig, 
quickly moved to delete that paragraph, along with sentences that allowed 
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the temporary continuance of Mexican laws in the cession. Although some 
senators were ambivalent about the language involving Catholics, those 
same men were adamant that Mexican laws should never in any fashion 
govern territoTy claimed by the United States. Thus, when the Seaaie put 
Davis’s motiOD to a vote, it garnered even more votes than had Westcott’s.^^ 
The Senate struggled with the religion-related portions of Article DC for 
two important reasons. Senators knew that they had to be consistent with 
the adininisiiation's policy of conciliation toward American and Mexican 
Catholics throughout the war. Yet at the same bme memben of both 
political parties were keenly aware of growing anti-Caiholic sentiment in 
the United States. The latter concern was especially true of (he Whigs, who 
alread> looked forward to the upcommg elections and hoped to take votes 
away from the Native American Party. But anti-Catholicism aside, almost 
all senators had questions about the constitutionality of the treaty's 
language. Thanks to WestcoQ and Davis, Article DC now made no mention 
of religion at all. In response. Virginian James M. Mason moved to add the 
foUowing sentence to the article, along with a guarantee of full civil rights 
to Mexicans living in the cession: 

The Mexicans in (he territories aforesaid shall be secured in the frtt 
exercise of their religion without any restriction; and those who may 
desire to remove to the Mexican republic shall be permitted to sell or 
export their effects at any time whatever without being subject in either 
case to the paymeni of any duties. 

Senators voted forty-two to four in favor and, presumably, the debate over 
Article DC was over.^^ 

Alas, however. Mason's changes did not end the dispute, for on March 
8. the Senate refused to ratify Che altered Anicle DC. Senator John Bell of 
Tennessee seized this oppominity and moved to strike the entire article 
from the iieaiy. He failed by sixteen voles, but realized that while many 
senators would refuse to remove large portions of the article, those same 
senators might have little difliculty in deleting individual phrases and 
sentences. Using thii new tactic, Bell and fellow Whig senator John J. 
Crittenden of Kentucky found success. In three consecutive votes, the 
Senate deleted Article DC piece by piece. Once these votes were finished, 
Crittenden proposed new wording ^t was to stand as the final version of 
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Article DC. After a blustery and extended debate the Senate ratified the now 
much-shorter version of Article IX, which in its entirety read; 

The Mexicans who, in the lerriiorKS aforesaid, shall not preserve the 
cKaracier of ciiiTens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what is 

Stipulated jq the preceding anicle. shall be incorporated into the Union of 
the United Staler and be admitted, ai the proper lime (to be judged by the 

Congress of the United Slates) to the enjoyment of all the ri^ils of citizens 
of the Uruied Slates according to che principles of the Conslilulion; and in 
the mean dene shall be maintained and protected in the &ee enjoyment of 
their liberty and propercy. and secured in thefree exercise of their religion 
without restriction. 


Thus, (he Senate had whittled Anicle IX ftom three paragraphs to one and 
had transformed the (wo that had dealt with Roman Catholicism into an 
ambiguous clause within a sentence. All mention of Roman Catholicism, 
corporate Catholic property, and the Mexican hierarchy had been stricken 
oui.'^ 

On March 9, Polk confided in his diary: "Several imponant 
modifications have been made to it, and I fear they are of such a character 
as to jec^ard its raiificadon by Mexico," He accused the Whigs of trying 
to make the treaty unpalatable, because they were afraid of the political 
consequences of actually voting it down. Bui with Anicle IX finally 
approved, the Senate ratified the altered treaty the next day. March 10, 
Many senators voted in favor of the treaty not necessarily because they were 
happy with it, but because they were lir^ of war and saw no better option. 
Polk, still worried that Mexico might reject the treaty and begin the war 
anew, nevertheless dispatched an entourage of commissioners lo Mexico to 
exchange ratifications and get the Mexicans to accept the altered treaty.^^ 

fn the opinion of Vice President George M, Dallas, Anicle IX had 
originally beeu designed by anxious Mexican clerics who believed that the 
war was "a crusade against the Catholicism of Mexico" aimed at plundering 
churches and weakening priestly power. From Dallas’s standpoint such 
accusations were "absolutely false," but be was aware that Mexicans 


'* {bid.. Z5-J3. Iialics added by ih« auihoi for cmphasl.'s. See also Rich&fd Griswold 
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believed it. Therefore* he could say sympathetically that the Mexican 

Catholic hierarchy had inserted that section of the treaty out of "'affectionate 
solicitude,” not "‘bigoted cunning." He did not stop to question what lay 
behind the Mexicans* fears nor did he acknowledge the many calls for just 
such a "'crusade*' by a number of American newspapers, ministers, soldiers, 

and politicians. Instead, Dallas insisted that Mexicans simply could not 
"comprehend or appreciate the theoiy and action of our system as regards 
to the freedom of divine worship." Yet be hoped that Mexico would 
approve the changes made to the treaty and trust in the promise of religious 
liberty contained in the article’s final wording.^'^ 

When Secretary Buchanan gave instructions to peace commissioner 
Ambrose H, Sevier, the senator who headed to Mexico along with Attorney 
General Nathan Cli^ord, he mentioned three articles Axnn the treaty that he 
believed required sensitive and careful diplomacy. These were Articles IX, 
X, and Xn. Concerning Article X, Buchanan instructed Sevier to inform 
Mexico that the United States would never honor Mexican authority over 
land grants in Texas. Concerning Article XTI, however, Buchanan notified 
Sevier that the United Slates would probably be willing to renegotiate the 
Senate's amendments pertaining to the payment of S15 milHon to Mexico. 
Buchanan u^ed Sevier to poitray the changes to Article IX as 
"‘comparatively unimportant,” because anything in the original article 
"'which relates to the Catholic Church” had already been stated in previous 
treaties dealing with Louisiana and Florida. Therefore, according to 
Buchanan, it was Polk's opinion that ""the amendment could not finally 
jeopard the fate of the present Treaty." This opinion proved to be correct, 
and Mexico accepted the modified form of the treaty.^’ 

The Senate’s deliberations over Article DC of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo and the All Mexico discussion in Congress revealed the politi^ 
relevance and malleability of anti-Catholic sentiment. In choosing the 
manner with which to vilify the enemy, American politicians could easily 
have chosen the avenue of race. But thanks to the anti-Catholic movement, 
they also could use religion. With inunigralion and the fear of Catholicism 
familiar topics hy the late 18^s. congressmen, whether they supponed or 
opposed ihe annexation of Mexico, found useful the rhetoric of anti- 
Catholicism. They resurrected past arguments used in support of and 


* Geoi^c M Dallas id William White Chew, Ocl 10.1848, ia Mr. Dallas's Leiier on 
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opposition io, Texas annexation, Anti-Catbolicism was inseparable fh>m 
this raciaJ and republican rhetoric, as Americans asserted claims of Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant superiority and Mexican, Catholic inferioTity. Vet the 
limited leiritonal acquisitions spelled out in the treaty meant that Americans 
were not going to regenerate and rcpublicanizc the entirety of Mexico aiWr 
all. Nevertheless, the United States at least had ^soihed the relatively 
small population of northern Mexico, As the Rev, W. A Scott of New 
Orleans told his congregation in December 1848, 

All we have to do with Califorzua and New Mexico, is to imiiate the wise 
policy of (he Romans, and win the love of Lheir iohabliaois by opening 
roads, and protecting their interests, and giving them the Bible, and tbe 
school-house, and the priating-press. Magnetic telegraphs, and the 
instiuilions of the pure gospel of die Saviour of mankind, will seem to 

modem Mexicans scarcely less the gifts of the gods, than the cannons and 
horses did to their Indian ancestors. 

By establishing in the Mexican cession ‘'true liberty'* rooted in a “pure 
gospel," the Presbyterian minisier predicted that Americans would break 
■'the chains of ignorance.,. superstition, error, and bigotry," sign aling ‘ihe 
last and eternal funeral of civil and religious despotism."^^ 


** W A Scou, ''Hojne of Republics; or the Elements of Permanence b Modem 
Civilizations,' in rheA/furlcan Nuiional treucher, 23 (Mai. 1849). 68, 75-76. 




